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LATE  NEWS 


Indonesia's  copra  exports  during  January  totaled  ll+,877  long  tons, 
a  decline  of  18  percent  from  the  previous  month,  hut  6  percent  greater 
than  shipments  during  January  1953 •    The  breakdown  of  the  January  195^ 
copra  exports  by  country  of  destination  is  as  follows:  Western 
Germany— U, 699  tons;  the  Netherlands— U,921;  Sweden— 2,000;  France— 
600 :  and  Japan — 2,657  tons. 

Copra  Foundation  purchases  of  copra  during  January  totaled  26,081 
tons  of  which  20,865  tons  originated  in  East  Indonesia  and  5,216  60ns 
in  West  Borneo.    January  deliveries  to  oil  mills  amounted  to  15,898  tons. 
The  buying  price  in  East  Indonesia  and  West  Borneo  was  reduced  as  of 
February  15  from  150  to  1^5  rupiahs  per  100  kilograms,  including  packing. 

India  will  probably  import  between  120,000-160,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross)  of  United  States  cotton  during  the  present  marketing  year, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  the  United  States  Consulate  General  dated 
February  9- 

The  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  persistent  rumor  in 
trade  circles  that  India  will  take  much  larger  quantities  from  the 
United  States  can  apparently  be  explained  in  considerable  part  by  noting 
that  the  above  figure  is  for  the  crop  year  ending  July  31*    The  larger 
figures  that  are  being  discussed  are  apparently  for  the  calendar  year, 
i.e.  until  December  31  *  195**- • 

(Continued  on  Page  121 ) 
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Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S. 
needing  the  information  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address  cn  the  enclosing 
envelope,  pencil  "drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Room  5922,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  FLAXSEED  EtODUCTION  THE  SECOND  LOWEST  SINGE  19^6  l/ 

World  production  of  flaxseed  in  19 53  was  the  second  lowest  output  since 
19^6,  according  to  information  now  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    The  harvest,  placed  at  123  A  million  bushels,  is  3  percent  less 
than  the  1952  crop,  revised  to  128.2  million  bushels,  and  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  smallest  crop  (1951)  of  the  past  7  years.    Following  the 
issuance  of  the  early  forecast  in  October,  prospects  declined  in  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  decline  of  4,8  million  bushels  from  the  estimated  1952  production 
took  i-lace  largely  in  Argentina  with  substantial  decreases  in  Canada, 
Uruguay  and  the  Soviet  Union.    While  the  gain  in  the  United  States  approxi- 
mated the  loss  in  the  Argentine,  the  increase  in  India's  production  was 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  drop  in  other  areas. 

The  9  percent  increase  in  North  American  output  was  due  entirely  to 
the  expansion  in  the  United  States,  the  world's  leading  producer  of  flax- 
seed.   Production  of  36.8  million  bushels  was  over  one -fifth  larger  than 
the  1952  crop.    Harvested  area  was  up  1  million  acres  but  hot,  dry  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  lowered  per-unit  yields. 
Nearly  9^  percent  of  the  1953  crop  was  produced  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,    An  acreage  decline  of  Ik  percent  reduced  Canada's  harvest 
by  one -fifth  and  in  Mexico  production  also  was  down  because  of  a  smaller 
acreage . 

European  production  was  less  by  an  estimated  k  percent,  due  largely  to 
the  sharp  decline  in  Sweden  where  the  crop  was  only  about  one -half  the  1952 
level  and  in  the  Netherlands  where  output  was  one -third  less*    It  now 
appears  that  flaxseed  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  below  the  prewar 
level  and  that  output  during  the  past  3  years  has  fallen  short  of  the  1950 
harvest. 

In  Asia,  production  was  up  possibly  10  percent,  mostly  in  India's  crop 
of  Ik. 2  million  bushels.    Also,  Turkey's  production  was  K  percent  larger. 

South  American  flaxseed  production  in  1953  probably  was  about  8.5 
million  bushels  less  than  in  1952.    Planted  acreage  in  the  Argentine  de- 
clined sharply,  reportedly  because  of  the  relatively  unattractive  price 
paid  producers  for  flaxseed  as  compared  with  wheat.    Moreover,  dry  weather 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  reduced  the  yield  so  that  the  final 
harvest  was  not  expected  to  exceed  15  or  16  million  bushels,  Uruguay's 
crop  also  was  down  sharply  as  a  result  of  an  acreage  cut  of  almost  50 
percent. 

T/    A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  aB  a  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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On  the  basis  of  incomplete  information  production  in  Africa  is  esti- 
mated at  roughly  10  percent  less  than  in  1952,  and  in  Oceania  at  around 
20  percent  l6ss. 

A  few  signs  are  available  with  respect  to  the  outlook  for  195^  flax- 
seed production.    Canada's  acreage  may  be  expected  to  decline  again  as 
flaxseed  cannot  compete  with  wheat  when  flaxseed  prices  fall  below  $3-00 
per  bushel.    Similarly  in  Argentina,  per-unit  income  has  favored  wheat  at 
the  expense  of  f  laxseedc    On  the  other  hand,  acreage  in  the  United  States 
may  increase  as  a  result  of  restrictions  on  wheat  acreage.    And  in  India, 
the  first  unofficial  estimate  of  plantings  shows  a  3iight  increase  from 
1953. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  -world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Servlsa  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 


PHILIPPINE  CO  ERA  EXPORTS 
DROP  IN  JANUARY 

Philippine  copra  exports  during  January  195^  totaled  48,821  long 
tons,  a  decline  of  10  percent  from  the  previous  month,  but  35  percent 
greater  than  shipments  during  January  1953. 

The  breakdown  of  the  January  195^  copra  exports  by  country  of  desti- 
nation is  as  follows:    United  States --22, 185  tons  (Pacific --15, 528, 
Atlantic --3,156,  Gulf— 3,501);  Be lgiraa  --4,000;  Denmark -1  ,700;  Germany  — 
1,000;  Italy --2, 500;  the  Netherlands— 10,750;  Norway --2, 500;  Europe 
unspecif  ied— 2,000;  Lebanon--200 ;  Colombia-*!  ,475;  and  Venezuela- -511  tons. 

January  exports  of  coconut  oil  totaled  2,722  tons;  a  decrease  of  44 
percent  from  December  1953  and  17  percent  from  January  1953-  The  entire 
January  shipments  of  oil  came  to  the  United  States  (Atlantic)  . 

The  copra  expert  price  in  mid-January  was  $205  per  short  ton,  c.i.f . 
Pacific.    Local  buying  prices  in  Manila  were  quoted  at  37-50  to  41.00 
pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($190.51  to  $208.29  per  long  ton). 


W0BLD  PiBEAPFLE  PRODUCTION 

An  increase  of  nearly  5  percent  is  indicated  in  the  1953  pineapple 
production  in  specified  countries  of  the  world.    The  1953  production, 
the  highest  on  record,  is  estimated  at  48.3  million  boxes  (70  pounds 
fresh  equivalent)  compared  with  46.1  million  boxes  in  1952,    The  1953 
production  exceeds  the  prewar  average  (1935-39)  of  35.3  million  boxes 
"by  37  percent. 
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PINEAPPLE :    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-^9,  annual  1949-53 


:  Averages 

1953  1/ 
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37,233 

.  40,946: 

36,577 

:  46,111. 

2/48,300 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 


official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information.    Production  is  from 
growth  of  year  shown  and  includes  pineapple  produced  for  fresh  consumption  and 
processing, 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Total  includes  office  estimates  for  countries  of  which  separate 
figures  are  not  shown. 

Hawaii  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  in  the  world,  accounting  for  over  half  of 
the  production  of  the  countries  shewn.    A  2  percent  increase  is  estimated  for  Hawaii, 
where  the  1953  packing  year  ends  in  May  195^.    In  areas  where  most  of  the  crop  is 
processed,  as  in' Hawaii  and  British  Malaya,  the  processed  weight  of  segments  has  been 
converted  to  the  fresh  equivalent  on  the  basis  of  1  pound  processed  weight  being 
equal  to  1.709  pounds  of  fresh  weight,  and  1  pound  of  juice  equaling  1.661  pounds  of 
fresh  fruit. 

Despite  a  larger  acreage,  production  in  Mexico  declined  by  k  percent  due  to 
prolonged  drought,    Cuban  production,  at  2.6  million  boxes,  suffered  a  decline  for 
the  fifth  year  in  succesion,  after  attaining  a  peak  of  5.5  million  boxes  in  l$hQ. 
The  very  small  production  in  the  United  States  again  scored  a  large  percentage 
increase.    In  Brazil,  where  virtually  all  of  the  crop  is  consumed  within  the 
country,  production  is  reported  to  have  risen  to  4.6  million  boxes,  the  highest 
level  in  the  25  years  for  which  data  are  available. 
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Production  in  British  Malaya,-  at  0.9  million  "boxes,  continued  its 
recovery  from  the  severe  decline  experienced  during  the  war.  Further 
efforts  to  increase  production  are  expected,  hut  consider  ah  le  ground 
has  to  he  regained  to  attain  the  prewar  average  production  of  3-3 
million  boxes.    The  South'. African  crop  was  materally  larger  than  the 
short  crop  of  1952.    The  increase  resulted  from  both  greater  acreage  and 
better  yields.    Additional  acreage  increases  are  expected. 

ARGENTINA'S  WOOL  EXPORTS  ' 
OCTOBER -NOVEMBER  1953 

Total  exports  of  wool  from  Argentina  during  the  first"  2 'months  of 
the  1953-5*+  season  -were  down  sharply  from  the  high  level  of  the  same 
period  of  last  season. 

Ae  indicated  in  the  following  table  larger  shipments  occurred  only  in 
the  relatively  small  exports,  to  Japan.    The  United  States ,' United  Kingdom, 
and  Belgium  reduced  their  takings,  of  Argentine  wool  substantially  from  a 
year  earlier.    Traders  have  been  holding  back  since  the  8  percent  sales 
tax  on  wool  exports  was  re  imposed  at  the  beginning  of  October.  In 
addition,  more  rumors  than  usual  have  been  circulated  in  the'  trade  con- 
cerning possible  changes  in  market  regulations  or  foreign  exchange  rates 
applicable-  to  wool  (none  of  these  rumors  has  been  substantiated  to'  date). 

•  ''        '         ARGENTINA;    Wool  exports  by  country  of  destination,' 
2  months  period,-  Oct. -Nov  1952 -and  *19 53  '   "  ' 
(Greasy,  scoured  and  washed .  -  actual  weights) 


lountry  of  Destination 


1952 


1953  as  percent 
of  1952 


:  1,000  Lbs- 

• 

United  Kingdom  :  20,677 

France  :  150 

Japan                                       ,  .t  '97 

Italy.  :  9I+6 

Belgium   . ,  :  10,598 

United  States   46,376  . 

Western  Germany ............... ;  '  3,832 

Other  countries.......  :  5,155 

Total....,-   57,831 

T7    Less  than  .05  percent. 


Percent 
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20. 

1/ 
15 
58 
27 


15 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  DISPOSES 

OF  MEAT  STOCKS 

The  Canadian  Government  has  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  its 
stocks  of  meat,  acquired  through  price  support  operations,  with 
the  recent  sale  of  25  million  pounds  of  canned  pork  tc -Western 
Germany  and  9  million  pounds  to  Canadian  dealers  for  export  out- 
side of  North  America.    Prices  of  15  to  17  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b. 
were  reported  for "the  recent  sales,  which  involved  a  substantial 
loss  to  the  Government.    No  unsold  stocks  of  other  types  of  meat 
are  on  hand. 

Most  of  the  surplus  beef  and  pork  was  acquired  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Price  Support  Board  in  1952  and  early  1953  when  the  United 
States -Canadian  Border  was  closed  to  exports  of  livestock  and  meat 
because  of  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Canada.  Price 
support  operations  involved  the  purchase  of  about  83  million  pounds 
of  beef,  ^,000  to  5,000  head  of  feeder  cattle,  that  were  subsequently 
slaughtered  for  government  account,  100  million  pounds  of  pork  cuts 
and  93  million  pounds  of  canned  pork. 

High  prices  for  pork  in  Canada  in  1953  enabled  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  pork  cuts  and  60  million  pounds  of 
canned  pork  for  domestic  consumption.    Around  3  million  pounds  of 
the  canned  pork  was  sold  in  the  United  States.    As  reported  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  January  25,  1951*-*  the  sale  of  8  million 
pounds  of  beef  at  bargain  prices  'to  the  United  Kingdom  closed  out 
the  Government's  holdings  of  beef  products  from  the  price  support 
program  which  ended  March  1,  1953* 

PAKISTAN  JUTE  ACREAGE 
TO  BE  INCREASED 

Licenses  to  grow  6  million  balesj!  or  2,k00  million  pounds,  of  jute 
will  be  issued  for  the  195^-55  season,  according  to  an  announcement  of 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  reported  by  Henry  V/.  Spielman,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Karachi,    The  goal  for  1953  ^as  2,k00  million 
pounds,  but  the  total  production  was  reported  officially  at  1,000  million 
pounds  and  by  trade  sources  at  l,i+00  million*  'The  acreage  is  expected 
to  be  so  controlled  that  jute  plantings  will  be  restricted  in  areas 
where  only  low  qualities  can  be  produced  and  centered  generally  in  areas 
that  normally,  produce  high-quality  fiber. 

Acreage  was  less  than  allowed  by  licenses  last  year  partly  because 
of  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time  but  principally  because  of 
discouraging  prices'.    Plantings  this  year  are  expected  to  utilize  the 
full  allotment.    The  price  of  jute  this  year  is  somewhat  higher  with 
Narayanganz  Bottoms  quoted  about  30  percent  above  the  quotation  at 
this  time  last  year.    Also,  the  price  of  rice,  the  principal  alternative 
crop,  is  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
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Exports  of  Jute  in  the  last  6  months  of  1953  were  1,080  million  pounds. 
Of  this  quantity  290.8  million  pounds  were  shipped  to  India*    The  carry-over 
is  not  expected  to  he  large.    Poland  is  reported  to  have  "bought  16  million 
pounds  of  Pakistani  jute  and  the  Soviet  Union,  12  million.    These  countries 
are  expected  to  make  further  purchases  of  16  million  and  2k  to  kO  million 
pounds,  respectively. 

Domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  continue  at  the  current  relatively 
high  rate  and  reach  a  total  of  120  to  160  million  pounds  for  the  current 

soP'  son . 

Plans  for  aiding  the  jute  industry  in  Pakistan  include  a  $75,000 
"building  for  the  Central  Jute  Research  Institute  in  Tejgaon,.  East  Pakistan. 
The  Central  Jute  Committee  has  asked  the  government  for  $255,000  for 
equipnent  for  the  building.    The  Institute  will  work  on  both  the.  agri- 
cultural and  technological  aspects  of  the  industry,    A  seed  multiplication 
farm  is  being  established  to  supply  improved  seed  to  jute  .growers. 

AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  PRODUCTION  AT 
HIGH  IEVSL;  EXPORTS  UP  SHARPLY 

Australian  meat  production  in  1953  was  12  percent  greater  than  a 
year  earlier  and  was  the  largest  on  record.    Exports,  which  were  mostly 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  were  up  sharply  in  1953. 

Aggregate  production  of  all  meat  on  a  carcass  basis  in  1953  totaled 
almost  2.6  billion  pounds  compared  with  2.3  billion  a  year  earlier  and 
2.2  billion  in  1951.    Beef  production  in  1953  of  almost  1.6  billion 
pounds  was  19  percent  larger  than  in  1952  and  veal  output  was  up  2k  per- 
cent.   Mutton  production  was  9  percent  greater  than  in  1952,  pork  pro- 
duction was  up  3  percent,  but  output  of  lamb  was  9  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Shipments  of  all  classes  of  meat  in  1953  totaled  over  6^0  million 
pounds,  60  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  were  the  largest  in 
recent  years.    Reflecting  the  large  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  ship- 
ments of  frozen  "beef  and  veal  were  over  k  times  greater  than  during  1952. 
Mutton  exports  were  almost  3  times  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  However, 
exports  of  lamb  were  down  11  percent  from  1952  and  exports  of  bacon  and 
ham  totaled  18  percent  smaller.    Shipments  of  canned  meat  were  down  almost 
a  third,  but  were  at  relatively  high  levels  compared  with  other  recent  years. 

Total  meat  output  in  the  first  9  months  of  1953  ran  at  levels  con- 
siderably above  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1952,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  output  was  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
and  there  was  a  similar  drop  in  the  amount  exported.    Favorable  grazing 
conditions  in  the  country  as  a  whole  suggest  a  drop  off  in  slaughter 
and  exports  in  early  195^,  as  livestock  are  withheld  from  slaughter  for 
further  grazing,  but  continued  large  output  for  the  year  as  a  whole  is 
indicated  with  large  numbers  of  livestock  on  hand  and  the  favorable 
grazing  prospects. 
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Recent  rains  over  most  of  the  northern  two- thirds  of  the  continent  have 
relieved  drought  conditions  in  almost  all  areas  where  such  conditions  have 
existed  during  the  past  spring  and  summer.    The  southern  States,  where  winter 
rainfall  is  the  rule,  went  into  the  summer  in  good  shape,    January  and  February 
rains  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  have  greatly  strengthened  the  market 
for  young  ewes  and  wethers  for  re-stocking  ranches  whose  sheep  had  been  sold 
off  for  lack  of  feed. 


Meat  production  in  Australia,  19^8-5.3  l/ 


Item 

19^8 

19^9 

1950 

;  1951 

•1952  2/ 

1953  2/ 

.Percent  change 
:  1952  to  1953 

Beef  and  veal 
Lamb  and  Mutton  i 
Pork 

Total  Meat 

Million 
.pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
.pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

:  Percent 

1,290 
20h 

1,329 
825 
203 

1,392 
:  663' 
189 

1,^28 
581 
193 

'  1,355 
Ilk 
180 

1,596' 

813 
:  186 

;    i  I 

2,137 

2,357 

2,21+9 

2,202 

:  2,309 

I  2,595 

;  /is 

l/  Carcass  weight  basis. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Source:    Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 


Meat  Exports  from  Australia,  19^3-53  l/ 


Item 

;  19U8 

I9U9 

1950  . 

1951 

1 1952  2/ 

;i953  2/ 

: Percent  change 
:  1952  to  1953 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million: 
pounds 

Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

:  Percent 

Chilled  or  frozen 
Beef  and  Veal 
Lamb 
Mutton 
Pork 

213.7  '"J 
57.5 
:    13.8  . 
6.0 

167.5 
120. k  : 

^3.7 
.  21.8 

155.^ 
89.O 
5^.6 
12.3 

iko .  1 

36.5 
6.8 

9-5 

i  82.6 
:  67.8 
:  28.6 
:  2.6 

:  3^1.0 
.  60.6 
82.3 
;  3.5 

:         /  313 
:  -11 

:         /  188 
:         /  35 

Total  chilled 
or  frozen 

:  291.0 

353-^ 

3H.3 

192.9 

:  181.6 

U87.U 

:         /  168 

Canned 

:  99.1 

110.7 

89.I4- 

98.6 

:  215.  U 

•  Iks. 6 

:         -  31 

Bacon  and  Ham 

:  6.6 

5.7 

8.2 

5.8 

:  3.9 

:  3.2 

!     -  is 

Total  Meat 

:  396.7 

:  469.8 

•  408,9 

297.3 

:  U00.9 

.  Gk0.2- 

/  60 

T7 Product  weight  basis 
2/  Preliminary. 


Source:    Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
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MEXICO  '£  IMPOSTS  OF  POULTRY  l/ 
AND  EGGS  1951,  1952  and  1953 

Mexico's  poultry  and  egg  production  is  increasing  "but  still  far 
short  of  meeting  the  country 's  requirements,  according  to  Paul  G.  Minnenan, 
Agricultural  Counselor,  American  Embassy,  Mexico,  D.  F.  Consequently, 
imports  of  eggs  and  "baby  chicles  from  the  United  States  has  increased 
appreciably  in  recent  years.    Imports  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  1953  were 
valued  at  about  7.5  million  dollars  almost  all  from  the  United  States. 
This  trade  will  probably  continue  to  increase  until  Mexico's  poultry 
industry  is  developed  sufficently  to  supply  domestic  requirements. 

Mexico  imports  large  quantities  of  shell  eggs,  powdered  eggs  and 
baby  chicks  almost  all  from  the  United  States.    This  trade  increased 
materially  in  1953 ,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.    Imports  of  eggs 
increased  22  percent  and  of  chicks  15  percent  in  1953. 

Imports  of  15  million  dozen  shell  eggs  plus  the  3  million  dozen  shell 
egg  equivalent  of  the  1  million  pounds  of  powdered  eggs  and  small  quantities 
of  frozen  eggs,  yolks  and  albumen  represents  total  imports  equivalent  to 
about  l8l  million  dozen  shall  eggs  in  1953.    This  is  more  than  10  percent 
as  much  as  the  estimated  domestic  production  of  fresh  eggs.    Imports  were 
heaviest  in  July  to  October  and  lightest  from  February  through  April  but 
substantial  quantities  were  imported  every  month.    All  imports  are  made  by 
the  Governmental  agency  CSIMSA  and  distributed  in  the  larger  cities 
through  its  own  retail  outlets  and  to  the  private  trade.    In  addition  almost 

2  million  dozen  eggs  entered  the  free  zone  in  northern  Mexico  in  1951  and 

3  million  dozen  in  1952  but  no  data  are  available  yet  for  1953. 

Imports  of  powdered  eggs  in  1953  declined  in  quantity  but  increased 
in  value.    Imports  were  placed  under  license  at  the  beginning -of  the  year 
to  permit  CEIMSA  to  dispose  of  the  stocks  of  liquid  eggs  obtained  from 
inferior  quality  imports  of  shell  eggs  early  in  1953.    These  stocks  have 
now  moved  into  consumption  but  the  requirement  of  import  permits  is 
being  continued  as  a  regulatory  measure. 

The  only  other  large  imports  were  baby  chicks  of  which  about  3.3 
million  valued  at  about  $750,000  were  imported  in  1953.    These  are  shipped 
by  air  and  arrive  in  all  months  of  the  year  but  the  trade  is  smallest  in 
July  through  September. 

Mexico  will  need  to  import  at  least  as  many  eggs  and  chicks  in  195^ 
as  in  1953  but  actual  imports  will  depend  largely  on  the  Government's 
policy.    Although  production  is  steadily  increasing,  it  is  not  yet  expand- 
ing at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet  the  increase  in  consumption  and  popu- 
lation.   Since  all  imports  of  shell  eggs  are  made  by  CEIMSA  that  agency 
will  set  the  level  of  imports.    Imports  of  powdered  eggs  are  subject  to 
license  and  therefore  the  level  of  these  imports  will  also  be  set  by  the 
Government  agency . 

l/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  be  published  soon  as  a  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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The  import  of  baby  chicks,  although  handled  entirely  "by  private  trade 
are  subject  to  increasingly  strict  veterinary  inspection  upon  arrival  in 
order  to  prevent  entry  of  poor  quality  and  diseased  stock.    The  Embassy  has 
recommended  that  chicks  from  United  States  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  certified 
hatcheries  or  other  acceptable  United  States  state  inspection  be  accepted 
without  further  inspection  on  arrival  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
government  will  adopt  this  policy.    Moreover,  Mexico's  own  hatchery  capacity 
is  gradually  being  increased. 


Imports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  into  Mexico, 
1951;  1952  and  1953 


Item 

:  Quantity 

•  Value 

:  iq51 

•  1952 

•1953  17 

$1,000 

Live 

1 

► 

Baby  chicks 

■  f 

i  663 

1  739 

Fighting  cocks 

I  1 

:         3:3/  2 

?  5 

:  8 

•:  8 

Other  poultry 

;  2k 

.        kl  .  :  3/  k2 

:  16 

32 

:  29 

Meat 

Fresh,  refrig.  4/ 

:  31 

:       15    :  5/  37 

:    20  : 

1  15 

r-  31 

"1,000  Dozen 

Eggs,  Fresh 

:  5,021 

:  12,105  :  6/14,795 

: 2,223 

:4,513 

!  5,977 

1,000  Pounds 

Eggs  : 

Frozen  : 

79  :' 

68  \  5/       37  : 

24  ! 

16  ! 

13 

Powdere  d  ; 

732  : 

1,504  :  7/  1,1^9  : 

299  : 

624  : 

753 

Albumen  8/  : 

64  : 

75  :  9/       62  : 

53  : 

67  : 

56 

Yolks,  preserved 

2k  : 

77  :  H       Qk  ; 

14  : 

28  : 

46 

Yolks,  denatured  : 

181  : 

320  :  5/     146  : 

11  : 

26  : 

10 

Source:    Comer cio  Exterior 


1/    1953  data  are  preliminary 

2/    All  from  United  States  except  500  head  from  Guatemala. 

3/    About  98  percent  from  United  States. 

KJ    Includes  wild  fowl. 

5/    All  from  United  States. 

0/    98  percent  from  United  States;  167,000  dozen  from  Netherlands  and  109,600 
dozen  from  Canada. 

7/    All  from  United  States  except  2,645  pounds  from  Netherlands  in  December. 
oJ    Includes  albumen  of  eggs  and  blood* 

9/    87  percent  from  United  States;  4,409  pounds  from  Germany  and  3,307  pounds 
from  France . 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS :    Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets 
February,  195*+ >  with  comparisons 
(U.  S.  cents  per  pound) 


Butter 


Quotations 


description  i 

Date  • 

Price : 

Month 
earlier 

Year  : 
earlier 

Date  : 

Price : 

Month  : 
earlier : 

Year 
earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London) 
National  butter  l/ 
Ration  varieties  l/ 

Feb.  5 

1+0,7 

.  36. h 

Feb.  5: 

24.9 

24.9  - 

25-1 

Australia  (Sydney)     '  ; 
Choicest  butter 
Choicest  Cheddar 

Feb.  1 

kl.Q\ 

1+1,8 

41.3 

Feb.  1 

25.7 

'  25.7 

25,7 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin) 
Creamery  butter 

Feb  .  k 

5^7 : 

5^.7 

•  39.1 

Feb.  k 

30.8 

:  30.8 

28.3 

Denmark  (Copenhagen) 

Jan .  28 

o  / 

2/  44. 7 

France  (Paris) 

Char entes  Creamery 
butter 

Jan «  do 

95*9 

92.5 

Germany  (Kemp ten) 
Markenbutter 

•Jan.  27 

60.5 

60.5 

63.8 

■  ' 

;       -  --  - 

--- 

— 

United  States 

yc.- score  creameiy 
Cheddar  (Wisconsin) 

jan  dc. 

.    OO  •  X 

00 . 0 

:Jan.  22 

: 

:  35.5 

■  37.0 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden) 
Creamery  Butter  3/ 
Full  cream  Gouda 
Edam  40  percent 

.Jan.  30 

■  ^9>9 

1  U6.1 

:  52.3 

:Jan,  30 
: Jan .  30 

:  25.6 
21.9 

:  23.2 
:    20 . 5 

:  26.7 
:    23. £ 

Belgium  (Hasselt) 

:Jan.  28 

:  87.  h 

86,5 

:  85.9 

GD.nada  (Montreal) 

l6t  grade  creamery  h/ 
Ontario  white  5/ 

:Jan.  30 

:  63.I 

63.1 

!      63.  k 

: Jan .  30 

:  33.2 

:  35.0 

:  31.5 

Cheese 


Quotations 


returns  from  exports,     3/  Ex-factory    k/  Jobbing  quotation.    Jj/  F.O.B.  factory. 


Source:    Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 
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SPANISH  ORANGE  CROP 
DAMAGED  BY  COLD 

Cold  weather  in  Spain  during  the  first  week  in  February,  -with  the 
lowest  temperatures  in  Valencia  since  19^6  has  caused  about  a  "JO,  percent 
depletion  in  the  unpicked  portion  of  this  year's  orange  crop,  with 
resulting  great  loss  to  growers,  exporters  and  workers. 

Government  officials,  exporters  and  orchard  owners  estimate  that  of 
the  1953-5^  citrus  crop  of  1,550,000  metric  tons  (48,816,000  boxes),  about 
35  percent  has  been  exported.    Of  the  remaining  975>0OO  metric  tona 
(30,707,000  boxes)  it  is  believed  that  about  70  percent,  or  682,500  metric 
tons  (21,495,000  boxes)  have  been  lost  because  of  bad  weather  conditions. 
This  means  an  approximate  total  loss  amounting  to  about  40  million  dollars. 

The  regions  suffering  the  most  damage  have  been  those  south  of 
Valencia,  namely,  Carcagente,  Algemesi,  Corbera  and  Alcira.    It  i3  esti-  . 
mated  that  approximately  75  Percent  of  the  crop  in  this  region  has  been 
ruined.    Very  few  trees  escaped  damage  and  most  were  still  not  thoroughly 
picked  of  their  fruit.    Shrivelled  black  leaves  were  noted  on  many  trees 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  trees  themselves  also  suffered  some  damage . 
If  so,  next  year's  harvest  will  be  naturally  smaller.    Some  agricultural 
observers  3et  an  early  estimate  of  next  year's  crop  at  about  700,000 
metric  tons  (22,046,000  boxes).    Others  feel  that  it  will  r*ach.  the  1 
million  mark  (31,494,000  boxes),  which  is  believed  to  be  more  accurate. 

The  day  following  the  sub-zero  temperatures,  the  Spanish  Department 
of  Agriculture  ordered  the  picking  of  oranges  halted.    This  was  done  in 
order  to  see  that  damaged  oranges  do  not  enter  the  foreign  markets  and 
thus  hurt  future  business,  and  also  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the 
extent  of  .  the  damage . 

On  February  6,  the  Provincial  Committee  for  unemployed  met  to  set 
up  emergency  action  to  aid  the  orange  trade  laborers  (mostly  pickers, 
truckers,  packers)  left  jobless  because  of  the  crisis.    The  Committee 
decided  to  provide  the  workers  with  free  return  railroad  tickets  to 
their  home  towns,  and  secondly,  to  petition  the  government  for  emergency 
loans  for  civic  projects  in  order  to  provide  work  for  these  laborers. 

In  1946  when  some  300,000  metric  tons  (9,^41,000  boxes)  of  oranges 
were  lost  because  of  frost  damage,  the  government  established  a 
moratorium  on  land  taxes  and  commercial  credits  of  designated  areas. 
This  year's  governmental  assistance  plan  will  take  the  form  of  expanded 
agricultural  loans  at  3-l/2  percent  interest,  instead  of  the  usual  7  to 
8  percent  bank  loan  rates,  with  5  years  to  pay,  and  extension  of  all 
existing  loans  to  exporters  for  1  year  or  until  the  next  season  with 
increases  to  cover  cultivation  advances  for  the  following ' crop  season. 
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NEW  TOBACCO  FACTORY  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED 
IN  ELISABETHYILLE ,  BELGIAN  CONGO 

It  ie  reported  that  a  new  factory  to  produce  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  products  will  shortly  he  established  in  Elisabethville .  The 
new  corporation  is  to  have  an  original  capital  of  60  million  francs, 
part  of  which  will  he  placed  on  public  sale,  largely  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
The  present  annual  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  Congo  is  estimated 
at  about  4.5  billion  units,  but  sales  are  expected  to  expand  con- 
siderably as  purchasing  power,  particularly  of  "the  Congo  native,  improves. 

PAKISTAN  "FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO  - 
PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

In'  the  last  few  years,  Pakistan  has  been  engaged  in  a  progran  of 
rapidly  expanding  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  meet 'domestic 
requirements.    Also,  plans  may  include  expansion  for  future  export. 
While  production  of  tobacco  in  the  area  now  included  in  Pakistan,  par- 
ticularly East  Bengal,  has  long  been  important,  the  production  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  is  .very  recent.    The  United  States  is  mainly  interested  in 
the  expansion  of  flue -cured,  especially  in  regard  to  future  export 
possibilities. 

Most,  of  the  production  has.  been  in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
and  nearby,  areas  ,  of  the  Punjab  and  Bahawalpur,  but  in  addition  to 
increased  production  in  these  areas,  this  year  plantings  expanded  into 
Khaipur  State . 

Pakistani  farmers  seem  eager  to  grow  flue -cured  tobacco,  probably 
because  the  income  from  this  crop  is  high  in  relation  to  that  obtained 
from  other  crops  now  grown  in  the  area.    The  amount  of  irrigation  water 
available  is  a  limiting  factor  as  tobacco  is  in  competition  with  food 
crops  for  available  supplies  of  irrigation  water. 

Production  of  flue -cured  tobacco  in  195^  is  expected  to  increase 
to  9  million  pounds  as  compared  to  k  million  pounds  in  1953. 

Imports  of.  leaf  tobacco  increased  rapidly  after  Pakistan  became  an 
independent  country,  most  of  the  imported  leaf  coming  from  India  and  the 
United  States.   .All  of  the  leaf  .from  the  United  States  is  flue -cured. 

Present  redrying  facilities  are  located  at  Akora,  Khattack.  The 
government  of  Khairpor  State  is  planning  to  purchase  another  modern, 
redrying  plant.-    All  redrying  equipment  in  the  existing  plant  was. 
manufactured  in  "the  United  States,  and  the  equipment  for  the  plant  to  be 
constructed  shortly  will  also  be -made  in  this  country.  Cigarette 
companies  have  bean  in  operation 'for  some  'time'  and 'a  new  one    was  opened 
in  the  summer  of  1953.     Production  of  cigarettes  has  been  expanding 
rapidly,  reaching  a  level  of  5.1?  billion  in  1952  and  if  continued  for 
the  last  k  months  of  the  year  at  the  rate  reported  for  the  first  8  months 
production  would  have  reached  a  total  of  3.89  billion  in  1953. 
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COTTON  ACREAGE  EJCHEASING 

JN  AKOLO^EGYPTIAJJ  SUDAN 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan  in  1953^-54 
is  estimated  at  661,000  acres,  about  461,000  of  which  are  being  devoted 
to  Sakel  types  and  200,000  to  American  types,  according  to.  a  recent 
report  from  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Marketing  Specialist,  now  conducting  on  a 
foreign  production  and  marketing  study  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture .  l/ 

It  is  estimated  that  1953-54  production  will  total  about  430,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross  weight),  of  which  approximately  376,000  bales  would  be 
Sakel  types  and  approximately  5^, 000  bales  of  American  types.  This 
production  compares  favorably  with  last  year's  output  of  334,000  bales  of 
Sakel  types  and  51,000  bales  of  American  types. 

The  Sudan  Gezira  Board,  which  controls  over  half  the  crop,  will 
produce  about  250,000  bales  of  Sakel  types  on  the  acreage  under  the 
"Gezira  Scheme".    It  is  reported  that  the  Board  had  sold  about  20  percent 
of  its  1953-54  production  by  January  20,  1954.    The  Board  had  discontinued 
sales  at  the  time  this  information  was  collected,  but  it  was  expected  to 
resume  sales  in  early  February.    Prices  are  generally  based  upon  the 
New  York  market.    Sales  terms  are  ex-warehouse  Port  Sudan.    It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Board  would  like  to  merchandise  its  cotton  on  an  "On  Call," 
price-list  basis,  in  an  effort  to  assure  adequate  supplies  for  regular 
purchasers.    However,  since  demand  this  year  has  been  very  strong, 
circumstances  might  cause  some  sales  to  be  made  on  an  auction  basis. 

The  Board  offered  20,000  bales  (430  pounds  net)  for  sale  on 
December  5>  1953.    It  was  reported  that  offers  were  made  by  buyers  for 
about  200,000  bales  under  this  announcement.    Considering  the  Sudanese 
export  tax,  equivalent  to  5.82  U.S.  cents  per  pound  on  Sakel  types,  and 
charges  of  0.6  U.S.  cent  for  transporting  to  ship  and  loading,  the  f  .o.b. 
prices  for  XG4S  under  the  offer  would  be  equal  to  46.31  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  plus  the  shipper's  margin,  all  of  which  is  based  on  a  Hew  York 
price  of  33.00  U.S.  cents.    It  is  reported  that  the  Board  will  raise  the 
price  of  its  cotton  on  the  next  sale.    Members  of  the  Board  believe  that 
the  demand  for  cotton  under  the  December  8,  1953,  offer  demonstrated  that 
their  prices  were  too  low.    Other  producers  in  the  Sudan  usually  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Board.    Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  their  prices  will 
be  advanced  accordingly. 

Members  of  the  Sudan  cotton  industry  would  like  to  double  Sudanese 
production  of  cotton  within  the  next  10  years.    It  is  anticipated  that 
the  future  increases  in  production  will  be  principally  in  American  types 
as  some  members  consider  that  the  marketing  of  these  types  is  less 
difficult  than  that  of  Egyptian  types  during  adverse  business  periods. 

l/    Additional  information  resulting  from  this  study  will  be  contained  in 
a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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They  support  their  thinking  with  the  statement  that  Egyptian- type  cotton 
is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  luxury-type  goods.    It  might: 
conceivably  be  possible  to  double  Sudanese  production  within  the  next  10  i 
years.  '  However,  since  nearly  30  years  were  required  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  its  present  level  it  is  doubtful  that  the  doubled-production 
goal  will  be  reached  in  that  relatively  short  period  of  time--particularly 
since  much  of  the  best  productive  resources  must  have  already  been  exploited, 

The  Sudan  uses  less  than  2,000  bales  of  cotton  locally.  Therefore, 
cotton  exports  are  very  important  and  in  recent  years  have  generated  from 
65  to  75  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  country. 
Sudanese  production  and  export  data  for  cotton  are  as  follow: 

■  •>'•        (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 

Crop  Year  Production  Exports 

•   ■••  •  '  '■  ...       •     .    1,000  bales       1,000  bales 

August  1951  -  July  1952  .  '  ■         .285  398  ' 

•  August  1952  -  July  1953  1/    385  -267 

August  1953  -  July  195V  .       1/    ^30 „   .  2/185 

l/    Sudan  Government  Department  of  Agriculture .  - 
2/    Estimate  for  August  .1  -  December  31,  1953.  Total' 
exports  for  marketing  year  could. exceed  500  thousand 
bales  including  surplus  stocks  on  hand  August  1,  1953.' '  ; 

LATE      N  E  W  S--(Ccntinued  from  Page  105 )' 

The  Indian  Government's  action  of  February  kf  permitting  the  free 
import  licensing  of  American  cotton  l-l/l6"  and  over  stated  that  "licenses 
will  be  issued  up  to  the  ceiling  available." 

Though  the  ceiling  was  not  indicated,  a  leading  Indian  -newspaper 
states  that- the  government's  current  plans  are  for  160,000  bales  (200,000 
Indian  bales 'of  U00  pounds)  from  the  United  States. 

These  licenses  must  be  obtained  before  June  30,  195^-  (i.e.  the  cotton 
must  be  purchased  before. that  date),  and  shipment  must  take  place  before 
December  31,  195^.  .  ,% 

The  early  closing  date  on  the  issuance  of  licenses,  plus  the 
uncertainty  as ■ to  the  amount  which  will  be  licensed,  probably  accounts 
for  the  brisk  trading  with  Indian  buyers  currently  reported  in  United  States 
trade  circles.    The  Indian  announcement  states:  ■'  ■       ■  ■ 
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"No  application  will  be  entertained  from  the  importers  or  mills 
who  have  not  utilized  the  licenses  for  U.S.A.  cotton  issued  to 
them  last  and  which  are  revalidated  for  shipment  up  to  30th  June 
195U,    The  applicants  will  produce  a  declaration  that  no  former 
commitments  of  U.S.A.  cotton  are  outstanding  on  their  account." 

The  Indian  crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  this  normally  meets  most 
of  the  mill  requirements  until  about  the  end  of  July.  Therefore,  imports 
are  normally  heaviest  during  the  period  August-December. 

.       If  the  Indian  goal  for  textile  exports  for  the  calendar  year  195*+ 
is  to  be  reached,  informed  sources  in  Bombay  feel  that  imports  from  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  will  have  to  be 
authorised  for  the  July-December  period.    The  amount,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  wide  conjecture.     (A  more  detailed  report  on  the  export  prospects 
to  India  and  the  new  Indian  licensing  regulations  will  be  published 
soon  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.) 

At  least  120,000  bales  of  Russian  cotton  have  been  sold  in  Western  Europe 
in  recent  months,  according  to  a  summary  of  reports  from  official  and 
private  sources  in  several  countries.    Purchases  by  mills  in  Italy  in  late 
January  195^  are  reported  to  have  totaled  30,000  bales  at  prices  3  to  k  percent 
below  those  for  comparable  grades  of  United  States  cotton. 

An  agreement  concluded  early  in  February  between  French  and  Russian 
officials  in  Moscow  sets  up  a  French  import  quota  of  32,000  bales  for  Russian 
cotton.    Actual  business  will  depend  on  prices  and  terms  of  sales,  especially 
in  regard  to  possible  requirements  for  acceptance  of  some  percentage  of  lower 
grades  with  the  better  grades.    A  Belgian  importer  is  reported  to  have  purchased 
(early  in  February)  about  11,000  bales  for  the  account  of  spinners  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.    During  January  195*+  at  least  32,000  bales  of 
Russian  cotton  and  2,000  bales  of  linters  were  discharged  in  Antwerp  for 
various  final  destinations. 

United  Kingdom  importers  are  reported  to  have  purchased  about  15,000  bales 
of  Russian  cotton  in  recent  months.    It  is  relatively  short  in  staple  length 
but  moderately  good  in  quality.    Prices  paid  were  relatively  low  and  the  deal 
was  considered  by  the  buyers  as  a  very  good  bargain. 

Cotton  consumption  in  Canada  dropped  to  22,000  bales  in  January 
195^ ,  "the  lowest  monthly  figure  since  June  1952  when  a  strike  was  in  progress. 
Consumption  averaged  27,000  bales  monthly  during  August-December  1953,  showing 
a  steady  decline  from  32,000  in  September  to  25,000  in  December. 

Cotton  acreage  and  production  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  1953-5^-  are 
forecast  at  900,000  acres  and  232,000  bales  (of  500  pounds).    The  1952-53 
production  estimate  was  revised  to  208,000  bales. 
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Cotton  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  December  (5  weeks)  1953 
amounted  to  173,000  bales  (of  50d~ pounds J7  making  a  total  of  about 
760,000  bales  for  August -Dec ember.    This  is  nearly  30  percent  larger  than 
the  586,000  bales  consumed  during  a  similar  period  a  year  ago*  Imports 
in  December  amounted  to  170,000  bales,  making  a  total  of  667,000  for 
August-December.    After  deducting  5,000  bales  reexported  it  is  apparent 
that  stocks  on  December  31,  1953,  were -about  100,000  bales  lower  than  the 
1,016,000  reported  for  July  31. 

•»  •  w   «  fe  w 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  December  amounted  to 
390,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight  (375,000  running  bales).  The 
principal  destinations  were  Japan  73,000,  France  50,000,  the  United 
Kingdom  ^3,000,  Italy -Ul, 000,  Western  Germany  37,000,  Spain  31,000, 
Formosa  28,000,  Canada  18,000,  Austria  lU, 000,  Belgium  10,000,  Korea 
8,000,  the  Netherlands  7,000,  and  Sweden  6,000. 


